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foreign policy. And with his line of action in this matter the
King's marriages were intimately linked.
The wives of Henry VIII have provided a pleasantly
diversified chess-board for the amusements of romantic
history. Yet their real personal influence in politics was at
most intermittent. The King was probably not susceptible
of this influence in connection with the broader lines of
policy; but anyone who lived in daily contact with him, on
terms of such intimacy as the Tudor might permit, possessed
the power of occasional destruction. Most despotic sover-
eigns are prepared to learn that they have been ill-served by
their closest intimates and, if suspicion is an almost inevitable
concomitant of tyranny, the vein of naive suspiciousness in the
King's character would be the natural reaction of a buoyant
temperament seldom thwarted and rarely openly opposed.
A brief objective account of Cromwell's relations with the
Queens of England with whom he had to deal will provide
the setting for one aspect of his fall. To Queen Catherine
and the strongly Catholic Party he had been an open
enemy; but the enmity of her Imperialist supporters only
strengthened him. Cardinal Pole had compared Cromwell
to the demoniac in the tombs in the Gospel, and the hatred
of the King's enemies thus stood him in good stead. With
Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour the case was different.
Both were connected, one intimately, the other more
remotely, with those Court circles which were to provide the
most tenacious and astute of Cromwell's enemies. Their
daily access to the King, their relationship to the wealthy
entrenched councillors who hated him, made these Qjueens
potential sources of danger. Both marriages were in the
eyes of a statesman unfortunate, without dignity or even
personal wealth, subject alliances which could not aid the
sovereign and would inevitably trammel his action. It is
not surprising that the Privy Seal had maintained a passive
attitude towards Jane Seymour, an unfriendly, a minatory
passivity towards Anne Boleyn.
The two years of Cromwell's greatest security covered the
period between the death of Jane Seymour in September
1537 and the close of the King's eligible widowerhood in
the first days of 1540. But during 1539 the Privy Seal had
unwisely allowed himself to become the supporter of a par-
ticular royal marriage in the development of general foreign
policy. It was a cardinal error of judgment for one whose
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